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Katharine Patience Hague (1915 - 2008) 


There are five presentations on www.archive.org 
relating to Pat. The content formed part of a former 
website dedicated to her. 


The five are: 


Life Story 
Biographical Photos 
Paintings 

Poetry 


Garden in Sussex 


Pat wrote about the first part of her life two years 
before she died. This was published in 2021 with the 
title Destiny: My Life from WW1 to WW2. 
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First Years 


Archibald and Janet Goolden had two daughters. The 
eldest, Peggy, was born in peacetime in 1912, and 
received the undivided attention of two doting 
parents — with lots of baby photographs to prove it. 
By contrast Pat, short for Patience, was born in June 
1915, when the world was at war and Zeppelins would 
soon be attacking civilian populations in Britain and 
France. 


Pat’s life reveals many contrasts, both at the material 
and emotional level. As soon as she was born she was 
left on a windowsill wrapped in cotton wool while all 
the attention focused on the mother. Only later was it 
discovered that the baby was alive. It is with this 
event that Pat chose to begin writing the story of her 
life. 


Then the nurse, a powerful figure in those days, laid 
down the rule that the baby must not be picked up 
except for feeding and changing. With this treatment 
Pat cried so much that she burst a blood vessel in her 
throat. 


Worse was to come. Because the air raids became so 
bad her parents arranged for the nurse to take the 
two sisters to stay at a safe seaside town. The girl had 
no help or respite. Here Pat suffered physical 
chastisement and was frequently left alone to cry 
herself to sleep while the nurse took her sister to the 
seaside. This experience left a legacy of insecurity 
which lasted for years, she said. 


Old 


Despite this rough start Pat grew up in a secure and 
well-ordered, middle-class environment. Her father 
was a naval man who gave up the sea to work in the 
Research Department at The Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich. 


He was a mathematician and scientist who started 
out in the Gunnery Department and then became 
superintendent. He had impeccable manners, the 
courage of his convictions and Pat felt he had the 
highest standards of morality and lived up to them. 
He was a quiet, self-contained man who filled her 
with awe so that he was rather distant for her. 


Nevertheless he took the upbringing of his children 
very seriously and there seemed no activity or 
learning experience he did not provide. It was 
always enjoyable with no hint of pressure. He read 
to the children in the evening and took them on 
many outings, including to Greenwich Park and 
Chislehurst Caves . 


There were many picnics in the country and the girls 
attended the Christmas Lectures at the Royal 
Institution. Pat had piano lessons and dancing 
classes from an early age. Then came swimming, 
horse riding and tennis. She was given train sets, a 
bicycle and a camera. 


Vegetarian 


Pat’s parent’s became vegetarian for health reasons 
and their children were vegetarian from birth. Her 
father had a scientific approach to diet and made 
sure it was fully balanced. The children were served 
delicious meat-free food, perhaps made possible 
because her mother had the help of a cook and 
maid. Vegetarianism turned into a crusade for 
animal welfare in general and literature on the 
cruelty involved in food production and anti- 
vivisection littered the house. 


St Christopher School 


In 1927 when Pat was 12 she was sent to St 
Christopher School in Letchworth as a boarder. It 
was chosen for the simple reason that it was the 
only vegetarian school in Britain. It was a 
progressive, co-educational school which had been 
founded by the Theosophists. There was no 
physical punishment and each child had their own 
timetable. Pupils were divided into companies and 
each company had an adviser. 


Pat loved the social aspect of the school and games 
such as tennis, netball and lacrosse formed a large 
part of her life. A school report noted: “Pat is an 
exceedingly jolly member of the company. She is 
keen and frank and capable of really good work.” 


As she became a teenager she became very popular 
with the boys. They would offer to escort her to her 
hostel and there was competition to partner her on 
the dance floor. It was both exciting and frightening 
but she did not allow any close friendships. 
However she was a bit of a flirt, she admits. 


Then a much older and sophisticated boy began an 
obsessive pursuit of her which was to change the 
course of her life. When studying at Cambridge he 
began coming back to St Christopher’s to visit her. 
This became an impossible situation and, at Pat's 
request, her parents arranged for her to study music 
at Lausanne Music College. Music and been her 
passion for some time and she had gained Grade 8 
in both piano and violin. 


| ausanne 


She spent a year studying in Lausanne but because 
of fibrositis in her shoulder she realised a career in 
music was not possible. The time she spent there 
opened her eyes to the world. She had three 
proposals of marriage and learnt a lot about men. 
Back in England PSY became her boyfriend. 


RADA 


Pat now auditioned for RADA, The Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art. She was one of the 10 students 
chosen out of about 200. Possibly her outstanding 
good looks had something to do with it. 


At the end of the course she was chosen to take 
part in a play to be performed in the Public Theatre, 
something which didn’t happen every year. She was 
very excited about this. But when the man playing 
opposite her was replaced by someone 
incompatible with her their time was removed. She 
“cried buckets.” 


The Old Thatched Barn 


On leaving RADA she says her lack of self-confidence 
and naivety prevented her from even beginning to 
look for work in the theatre. Then PSY, the boy who 
had been obsessed with her at St Christopher’s, 
appeared on the scene again. She went along with 
his idea to run a roadhouse near Tenterden with a 
lady cake maker as chaperone. All went well until 
the cake maker handed in her notice. 


For the sake of propriety Pat agreed to marry Peter 
so that she was not seen to be living in sin. The 
roadhouse was very busy in the summer but not 
viable in the winter. They gave it up and moved to a 
ghastly flat in Addiscombe. It was ugly and dirty 
beyond description. Here Pat fell ill and had to be 
rescued by her parents. After her recovery she 
returned to the flat to find a dainty lady’s 
handkerchief on the windowsill. It was a shock to 
her system and she returned to her parents in 
despair. 


Berlín 


But it was not the end of her marriage. Her husband 
found a job in a Jewish girls school in Berlin in Nazi 
Germany and persuaded her to come with him, 
adamantly assuring her there was no one else in his 
life. Just as they had settled into a routine there 
came another body blow. PSY announced that he 
had to get back to England because of some girl he 
had met in a shoe shop. 


Chiropody 


Back in England Pat studied chiropody for a year. 
After qualifying she found a job in a Lewisham foot 
clinic. The clients were mostly over-weight, old, 
working-class women who spent their working lives 
on their feet. 


There was an all-pervading smell of mentholated 
spirits and sweat from the clients’ feet. They were 
busy from morning to evening. During her first 
winter working as a chiropodist she developed a 
hacking cough. The doctor said there was danger of 
her becoming consumptive 


South Africa and Ceylon 


Pat’s parents came up with a wonderful suggestion. 
Her sister Peggy was now living in Ceylon married to 
a tea planter and was expecting her first baby. They 
were going out there to support her while waiting 
for the birth. It was arranged that Pat would travel 
with them as far as Cape Town. Here she could stay 
with an aunt and uncle for a few months before 
continuing on to Ceylon to help look after the baby. 
They set out in 1939 when Pat was 24. 


From the tiny, dismal bedsit where the window 
looked out onto a brick wall — her accommodation 
while studying chiropody — she now experienced the 
height of luxury travelling first class on one of the 
enormous Union-Castle Line ships. She joined in the 
social life but nothing could remove the inner 
feeling of black despair and total lack of confidence. 


Pat’s visits to South Africa and Ceylon allowed her to 
regain her strength and it was a return to a life of 
comfort and security. But this did not last long 
because the declaration of war meant she had to 
return to England. 


Hollysíde and Freemount 


Back home she did not know where to go or what to 
do and she was overwhelmed by a total lack of 
confidence. Then PSY entered her life yet again. He 
wanted to pick up their relationship once more. Fora 
while they stayed with her in-laws in Haslemere in 
their beautiful house, planned and built to their own 
specification surrounded by a lovely garden with well- 
tended flower beds. 


But this was not for long. Because Peter was a 
conscientious objector he had to find an alternative to 
being called up. They visited many communities 
looking for like-minded people but it became clear to 
Peter that he wasn't cut out for communal living and 
that it wasn't easy to live with pacifists at close 
quarters. 


Then when they were staying at Stroud a change of 
direction opened up. On hearing that PSY was a 
teacher there was demand for them to set up a small 
boarding school where parents could send their 
children away from the war. 


And so Hollyside near Monmouth was found, two 
cottages joined together. The little school started 
with six pupils. Conditions were primitive in the 
extreme. A lean-to shed with one cold tap was the 
kitchen and the loo was a Elsan outside. Cooking 
meals required ingenuity but there were no 
complaints and no plates were left empty. When 
more pupils came along the school moved to 
Freemount, a lovely manor house in the Golden 
Valley. Pat said that life at Freemount could fill a 


book. As a housemother, housekeeper and teacher 
Pat gained valuable experience in dealing with 
children and parents. The school naturally closed at 
the end of the war. It was also the end of Pat's 
marriage. But it was not the end of relationships 
which she had formed during those years. She 
enjoyed visits from a few former pupils right up to the 
end 


While at Freemount two events happened which 
changed the direction of Pat’s life. The first came 
about because they needed a homeopathic doctor for 
the children. They found a lady doctor in Bristol who 
became a friend. Then, out of the blue, she suggested 
that Pat might be interested in a workshop in Stroud. 
This became Pat’s first introduction to 
Anthroposophy. Ellie Wilke introduced her to 
Eurythmy but, what was much more interesting to her 
at the time, Dr Stein gave lectures on Waldorf 
education. Pat bought as many books as she could 
carry on education by Rudolf Steiner, recognising that 
this was a turning point in her life. 


The second life-changing event came about because 
she decided to take a break and attend a conference 
on the Study of Comparative Religions in Tring, 
Hertfordshire, possibly organised by Sir George 
Trevelyan. Here she met her future second husband, 
Peter Hague, who was attending a different course 
there. Afterwards he visited her at Freemount several 
times and finally they married. 


Waldorf Teacher ‘| raining 


When Freemount closed in 1945 Pat found herself 
penniless but was determined to attend the 
teachers training course attached to Michael Hall. It 
was arranged that she should pay her way by 
working in the kitchen and helping Mrs Swatham 
with the boarders in the mansion. 


Now her heavy workload and responsibilities 
gave way to being a student and living ina 
community committed to working with the high 
ideals of Anthroposophy. She found the emphasis 
on artistic subjects wonderfully healing. She was 
lucky in her teachers who included Cecil Harwood, 
Francis Edmunds, William Mann and Elizabeth 
Jacobs. Each day was a revelation. The slow 
process of creating a new life began, including 
bonding with her new partner. 


Houseboat 


Lynette was born in 1947 and the family needed a 
home. Peter started to convert an old coal barge into a 
houseboat while the family lived in a caravan nearby 
outside Worcester . Peter didn't always see the 
necessity of haste, or so it seemed to Pat. But he 
lovingly worked away and fitted a lorry engine, boiler, 
bath, cooker and stove. By winter it was warm and cosy. 


When Peter was offered a job in his father’s works in the 
Midlands they took the boat up the canal network and 
found a mooring at Kinver. This is a village near 
Stourbridge and Elmfield School where Pat hoped to find 
work. The mooring at Kinver was a disused coal wharf 
and to get drinking water it was necessary to cross the 
busy road to reach the outside tap behind the local pub. 
Lighting was by paraffin tilley lamps and bath water 
from the canal. Once again Pat was having to cope with 
very primitive conditions. 


In 1950 Helena was born. Both children had to learn to 
swim almost before they could walk in case they fell in 
the canal. In due course Lynette entered the Nursery 
Class at Elmfield School and soon Pat joined her as a 
teacher. A suitable child minder was found for Helena. 
To get to Elmfield she and the two children had a five- 
mile drive in Peter’s old 1934 Austin 10. It had very poor 
suspension and no heating. But this was the beginning 
of 16 years of close association with Elmfield School as a 
mother and teacher — a path of learning, inner struggle 
and development. 


Stourbridge 


After 10 years of living in the houseboat the family 
moved to a house in Stourbridge which Pat's 
parents paid for — to save her sanity. It was at this 
time that Astrid entered the family as a boarder, 
aged 7. Because her mother died soon afterwards 
Pat took over the role of mother. She has remained 
a part of the family ever since. 


At Elmfield Pat taught, at various times, French, 
tennis, lacrosse, gym and drama. It must have been 
very frustrating for her that she was not in a 
position to be a class teacher, especially as she had 
taken the Waldorf teachers training course. Her 
main aim was to make sure her children had a 
Waldorf curriculum and she made great sacrifices 
for this. 


In 1970 at age 55, when the girls had left home, Pat 
attended Summerfield Teachers Training College for 
two years and gained her National Teaching 
Diploma. She enjoyed the study very much and art 
and music were her special subjects 
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Forest Row 


In 1972 she moved to Forest Row and taught at 
Clairmount School in Tunbridge Wells. At Elmfield 
she had met the third man in her life, Rudy Marcus, 
and they started a new life together in Forest Row. 
He had trained as a masseur and now set up a 
practice in the village. Many people from Forest 
Row first got to know Pat through being one of 
Rudy’s patients. 


In 1975 she started work as a class teacher at 
Philpots Manor School. She took a Class 2 up to 
Class 8. This was perhaps the most fulfilling time of 
her life. She now had a class of her own! After 
being a class teacher she taught painting in the 
upper school and remedial English. 


Ketirement 


In 1984 Rudy died and it was at this time that Pat 
left Philpots. She did not give up work altogether 
but over the course of the next seven years played 
the piano for Eurythmy at the Centre for Social 
Development, taught painting for the teachers 
training course at Rudolf Steiner House, took art 
therapy sessions at the Raphael Centre and taught 
remedial English at Michael Hall, establishing the 
Remedial Department there. She taught remedial 
English at home until she was 80. 


Themes in | ife 


There were many threads in Pat’s life but we would 
like to mention just three here. 


Art was an important part of Pat’s life. She went on 
the residential summer courses at the Hibernia 
School of Art in Stroud, learning from Karen Jarwen 
and Celia Whyatt, and she also studied at Tobias 
School of Art. She had two exhibitions of her 
paintings at the Christian Community, the second 
one in September last year. 


Pat also pursued her love of Eurythmy which she 
had studied intermittently during her life. She 
performed in public for the first time when she was 
80. She regularly did Eurythmy exercises first thing 
in the morning and it must have been partly this 
that kept her so youthful, both in body and mind. 


Above all meeting people or bringing people 
together in a meaningful, non-superficial way was 
the most important theme of her life. From the ups 
and downs of her own life she had the resources to 
be a good listener and come up with new ways of 
looking at life problems. 


CR 


